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is Minsas; and then comes the toilsome,| planting his foot on the soil, whieh has been 
rough, and clambering route of three miles to | hallowed as the asylum of Christians, of whom 
Dormilleuse ; so that in fact, from La Roche|the world was not worthy. The spot which 
to Dormilleuse is one continued ascent of five|they and their descendants have chosen for 
hours, or supposing that a league an hour is|their last strong hold, is indeed a very cita- 
the pace, fifteen miles. Between Palons and |del of strength. 

Fressiniere, there is a lovely fertile vale,} ‘“ But the eye wanders in vain for any one 
enclosed on each side by steep mountains,| point of fascination. The village is not built 
and producing several kinds of grain and fruit|}on the summit, or on the shelf of a rock. It 
trees; but this cheerful prospect soon changes, |is not like Forsyth’s description of Cortona, 
and every step leads to scenes which are|‘a picture hung upon a wall.’ I[t does not 
more and more dreary. After passing through | stand forth in bold relief, and fling defiance 
Minsas, the face of the country is perfectly} upon the intruder as he approaches. It is not 
savage and appalling. Blocks of stone de-jeven seen, till the upper pass is cleared, and 
tached from the over-hanging rocks, strew the |then it disappoints expectation by its mean 
ground, and threaten to impede all further|disclosure of a few poor huts, detached from 
progress. The signs of productiveness arejeach other, without any one building as an 
fewer and fewer. Here and there some thin| object of attraction, or any strongly marked 
patches of rye and oats bespeak the poor re-| feature to give a character to the scene, nei- 
sourees of the inhabitants, who have been|ther is there any view which it commands, to 
driven up into this desert, and the occasional | make amends for this defect in itself: all is 
track of the wolf, and the heavy flap of the|cold, forlorn, and cheerless. Thus the eye 
from the junction of the Guil and Durance, at|vulture’s wing over head, tell who are its|has no enjoyment in gazing on this dark 
the foot of Mont Dauphin, the traveller,|proper natives. If such is its summer wel-| waste, but the imagination roves with holy 
whose steps are directed towards the valley of|come, what must have been its chilling aspect | transport over wilds, which have sheltered the 
Fressiniere, pursues his path for about five|when Neff made his journey thither on the|brave and the good from the storm of man’s 
miles northwards, along the high road which|last day of January? But he had that within|oppression, a thousand times more to be 
leads from Embrun to Briancon. This is a|him which warmed his heart, and animated}dreaded than those of the elements. Hence 
cheerful route, enlivened by the impetuous/his spirits, as he penetrated through the|the spell thrown over the mind, for it is a 
waters of the Durance, and a view of ever-|pathless snows of the defile, and crossed the|place of fearful and singular interest. But 
changing mountain scenery, the lofty and|raw gusty summit that lay in his way. His|still, great must have been the love which 
rugged summits assuming new forms at every |was a work of love—he was going to preach | filled the pastor’s bosom, to make him prefer 
turn of the road. There are also some re-|that word, of which the ancestors of the}this worse than wilderness, this concentration 
markably pretty spots in the vale, through|Dormilleusians had been the depositories for|of man’s wretchedness, to all the other ham- 
which the river flows with turbulent force,|centuries, when all France rejected it, and to|lets of his parish. He turned from the invit- 
and among the rest, the village of La Roche, | trim the lamp which bad been left a-light here, |ing Arvieux, and the affectionate hospitality 
with its small lake, cannot fail to please the|when the rest of the land was in darkness. {of San Veran, and the magnificent grandeur 
eye. After passing through La Roche, and| «The rock on which Dormilleuse stands is|of Vars, to make his chief residence in the 
crossing the Durance by a long timber bridge, | almost inaccessible, even in the finest months | bleak and gloomy Dormilleuse, because there 
the ascent to the valley of Fressiniere begins.| in the year. There is but one approach to/his services appeared to be most required ; 
A steep declivity rises so abruptly from the|it, and this is always difficult, from the rapid-| because there he had every thing to teach, 
river, that at first sight there isno appearance) ity of the ascent, and the slipperiness of the|even to the planting of a potatoe. But his 
of any practicable mode of advancement, but! path in its narrowest part, occasioned by a whole life was a sacrifice ; he lived for no- 
the eye presently discerns a shepherd's path,|cascade, which throws itself over the path thing else than to be useful to his fellow- 
which creeps up the mountain in an oblique} into the abyss below, forming a sheet of wa-|creatures, and to be a labourer in the service 
direction. This leads over some very rugged|ter between the face of the rock and the|of his Redeemer. 

ground to a defile, through which a rocky|edge of the precipice. In the winter season} “An extract from Neff’s journal shall 
torrent rushes with the noise of thunder. On| it must be doubly hazardous, because it then|make him speak for himself. 

each side of these wild waters, which roar}leaves an accumulation of ice. Perhaps, of} ‘ ‘ Sunday, Feb. 1. I preached at Violins. 
and fling their spray about in clouds, there all the habitable spots in Europe, this wretch-|In the afiernoon I delivered a catechetical 
are groups of cottages, and an alpine bridge} ed village is the most repulsive. Nature is|!ecture, and in the evening I performed a ser- 
with a cascade above it. These, with the} stern and terrible, without offering any boon,| vice, at which the inhabitants, who are all 
back ground of rocks, form as complete a/ but that of personal security from the fury of} Protestants, attended; and so did those of 
picture of mountain life, as the imagination| the oppressor, to invite man to make his rest-| Minsas, and I expounded a chapter to them. 
can require. This hamlet is Palons, and the|ing-place here. When the sun shines bright-| At ten o’clock most of them retired, those 
torrent called the Rimasse, is the guide which/est, the side of the mountain opposite to|who came from the greatest distance having 
conducts to the valley of Fressiniere : there| Dormilleuse, and-on the same level, is cover-| brought whisps of straw with ‘them, which 
is no mistaking the way. The next village,|ed with snow, and the traveller, in search of| they lighted to guide them through the snow. 
at the distance of a league, is Fressiniere,|new scenes to gratify his taste for the sub-|Some stopped till midnight; we then took a 
which gives its name to the valley. Another|lime or the beautiful, finds nothing to repay |slight repast, and two of them, who had three 
league brings to Violins; two milés beyond| him for his pilgrimage, but the satisfaction of| quarters of a league to return home, set out 
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For “ The Friend.” 
. Feliz Neff, the Pastor of the High Alps. 
(Continued from page 34.) 

“ On the evening of the 27th of January, 
Neff returned to Arvieux ; and after catechis- 
ing his young people, and putting things in 
a satisfactory train there, he set out for the 
eastern division of the charge ; and having 
again traversed the formidable part of the 
Guil in safety, reached the valley of Fres- 
siniere in time to preach at Violins, on Sunday 
the first of February. 

“ After leaving Guillestre, which is not far 





with pine torches, indifferent to the ice and 
snow which lay on the path. 

“«The next day I followed the route to 
Dormilleuse, with a man belonging 40 that vil- 
lage, who had remaived all night at Violins, 
to accompany me. Dormilleuse is the Ingh- 
est village in the valley, and is celebrated for 
the resistance which its inhabitants have op- 
posed for more than six hundred years to the 
Church of Rome. ‘They are of the unmixed 
race of the Waldenses, and never bowed the 
knee before an idol, even when all the protes- 
tants of the valley of Queyras dissembled their 
faith. ‘The ruins of the walls and forts still 
remain, which they built to protect them against 
surprise. ‘They owe their preservation in 
part to the nature of the country, which is al- 
most inaccessible. It is defended by a natu- 
ral fortification of glaciers and arid rocks. 
The population of the village consists of forty 
families, every one Protestant. ‘The aspect 
of this desert, both terrible and sublime, 
which served as the asylum of truth, when al- 
most all the world lay in darkness—the recol- 
lection of the faithful martyrs of old—the deep 
caverns into which they retired to read the 
Bible in secret, and to worship the Father of 
Light in spirit and in truth—every thing tends 
to elevate the soul, and to inspire it with sen- 
timents difficult to describe. But with what 
grief do I reflect upon the present state of the 
unhappy descendants of those ancient witness- 
es of the crucified Redeemer! A miserable 
and degenerate race, whose moral and physi- 
cal aspect reminds the Christian, that sin and 
death are the only true inheritance of the 
children of Adam. Now, you can scarcely 
find one among them who has any true know- 
ledge of the Saviour, although they almost all 
testify the greatest veneration for the Holy 
Scriptures. But though they are nothing in 
themselves, let us hope that they are well-be- 
loved for their fathers’ sakes, and that the 
Lord will once more permit the light of his 
countenance, and the rays of his grace, to 
shine upon these places, which he formerly 
chose for his sanctuary. Many of them have 
already become sensible of their sad condition, 
and have thanked God for sending me among 
them: to stir up the expiring flame of their 
piety. It is some years since Henry Laget 
paid them some visits, and when, in his last 
address, be told them that they would see his 
face no more, ‘it seemed,’ said they to me, 
using one of those beautiful figures of speech 
in which their patois abounds, ‘ as if a gust of 
wind had extinguished the torch which was to 
light us in our passage by night across the 
precipice.’ It is strange, that although they 
have been visited by several pastors of late 
years, yet there has been no preparation for 
receiving the young people at the sacrament. 
I have therefore employed myself in giving 
the necessary instruction, and have taken 
down a list of all the young persons between 
the ages of fifteen and thirty. The number 
of catechumens amounts already to eighty. 
On Tuesday, (Feb. 3.) I preached in the 
church of Dormilleuse, and some of the inha- 
bitants from the lower part of the valley at- 
tended. The narrow path by which they, 
climb to this village is inundated in the sum- 
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mer by magnificent cascades, and in the win- 
ter the mountain side is a sheet of ice. All 
the rocks also are tapestried with ice. In the 
morning, before the sermon, I took some 
young men with me, and we cut steps in the 
ice with our hatchets, to render the passage 
less dangerous, that our friends from the lower 
hamlets might mount to Dormilleuse with less 
fear of ac~ident. “There was a large congre- 
gation. In the afternoon I catechised in 1 
stable. Several people from below remained 
all night, and therefore I took the opportunity 
of pursuing my instructions in the evening, 
and the next day (Wednesday) was spent like 
Tuesday. Thursday morning was devoted to 
similar exercises of instruction and devotion, 
and then [ descended towards the lower 
valley, with about a dozen of my elder cate- 
chumens, who persisted in accompanying me 
to Minsas, that they might be present at the 


lecture there.’ ”’ 
(To be continued.) 


Of the moral tendency of the Levitical Institu- 
tions. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

We may observe, also, as another striking 
internal evidence of the authenticity of these 
singular records, that the beauty of the reli- 
gious and social principles which they incul- 
cate, is in direct contrast with what we find, 
from the same sources of information, to have 
been the practical habits of the parties to 
whom they were addressed. Highly wrought 
and delicate sentiments of humanity and of 
chastened piety appear, in the ordinary course 
of natural events, only among nations very 


far advanced in intellectual improvement ; 
because such productions grow out of the 
existing state of knowledge and manners: or 
where the literature of the people outsteps, 
by any accident, the habitual state of manners 
then prevalent, some traits of the general 
barbarism are, at all events, distinguishable 


in it. But what we read in the books of 
Moses of the moral and intellectual attain- 
ments of the Israelites, has nothing which at 
all harmonizes or is in keeping with the sub- 
limity of their religious code. Now this 
singular contrast between the sacred litera- 
ture of that nation, and the character of the 
nation itself, is precisely what we might 
expect to find, provided their alleged history 
be the true one. A system of laws emanat- 
ing from heaven must necessarily be supposed 
to be consistent with the soundest principles 
of virtue and holiness. But it by no means 
follows, that the habits of a semi-barbarous 
and profligate people would immediately 
conform to the restraint of obligations, so 
unlike to any thing which constituted their 
previous standard of morals. The accuracy 
then of the picture afforded us by Moses on 
this occasion, is, according to the established 
presumption of the inspired character of his 
writings, perfectly correct. But how are we 
to explain the difficulty, if we deny that inspi- 
ration? Assume, for argument’s sake, that 
Moees, like some other subsequent legislators, 
possessed an understanding far in advance of 
the prevalent notions of his own period. 
What, in that case, could have been his mo- 
tive for composing those historical works 


ame? it is evident that, had 
his object been merely to make out a plausi- 
bleease, and to recommend the merits of his 
own legislation, it would never have occurred 
to him to state those mortifying facts which 
form so large a part of the subject matter of 
his history, with that plainness of narrative 
which we find that he has actually adopted. 
No original projector, and, more than any 
other person, no legislator, likes to record 
the failure of his own experiments; much 
less, if writing a narrative of his attempts to 
renovate the character of the people with 
whom he has to deal, does he love to register 
his own personal defects, and the cases in 
which he has drawn down the Divine ven- 
ance upon his own head. As it is, the 
osaic writings present a true, unfortunately 
too true, portraiture of the waywardness of 
human nature, and of the impenetrable sur- 
face presented by the heart of man to the 
operation of the principle of holiness; but 
they suggest any idea rather than that of a 
successful instructor of mankind, attempting 
to exemplify the importance of his own reli- 
gious and moral precepts, by showing their 
practical success in the amelioration of the 
parties to whom they have been addressed. 


But a principle of self-denial, and an un- 
willingness to muke the most of the means, 
obviously placed within his reach, for the 
furtherance of his object, if that object were 
to promote his own personal aggrandizement 
by the assumption of the legislative character, 
pervades alike every part of the writings of 
Moses. Arguing upon mere human feelings 
and motives, this fact were perfectly inexpli- 
cable. The silence, for instance, observed 
by him, with regard to the hopes and fears of 
a future state, has given rise to one of the 
most elaborate and ingenious arguments con- 
tained in the whole compass of English 
literature. And what makes his neglect of 
this great influential argument the more 
remarkable, is the certainty of the fact, as 
appears incidentally by his own allusions to 
the sin of witchcraft and necromancy, that the 
doctrine of the separate existence of the soul 
was familiar to the minds of the people with 
whom he had to deal. Why, then, did he 
abstain from urging a dogma of which he 
could not be ignorant, and which, as an in- 
ducement to obedience, is so far the most 
powerful one that a legislator or moralist can 
possibly advance? Had self-interest or human 
policy been his spring of action, it is quite 
impossible that he should have exercised this 
forbearance. Admitting, however, his inspi- 
ration to have been real, this remarkable fact 
explains itself. This self-same omission, 
which would present a strange anomaly in 
any other code of religion and morals, is, if 
Christianity be true, an absolutely necessary 
consequence of the peculiar relative position 
which Judaism held, us connected, prospec-: 
tively, with the covenant of the gospel. - If 
eternal life be (as we are assured that it is) 
the exclusive result of the expiatory sacrifice 
of Christ, communicated to mankind through 
the medium of faith, it is evident that no in- 
complete and merely preparatory system of 
doctrine could consistently hold out the pro- 
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mise of that reward, which is reserved as the} on the other hand, had it been held out as a| gation of the written Mosaic law, and by the 


especial sanction of the highe 


| 


r and more per-| system complete and periect in itself, such special sanctions given through it to the 


fect revelation. “If,” says St. Paul, “ there) an assertion would have been inconsistent great primary truths of religion and morals, 
had been a law given which could have given} with the truth; whilst, also, it would have ;and by the executive enforcement of those 
life, verily, righteousness should have been operated as a complete vindication of the |sanctions under a theocratical government, 


by the law; but the Scripture hath concluded | iater Jews in their eventual rejection of the |for so many centuries. 


1 under sin, that the promise by faith 


That the nation, thus 
promises of the Gospel. This difficulty ap-|selected, fulfilled the task assigned to it, by 


Jesus Christ might be given to them that} pears to have been met with that exact degree | preserving entire the principles of true reli- 


believe.” Had, then, Moses inserted in his 
own legal code a promise of eternal salvation 
as the reward of obedience to its injunctions, 
that very promise would be fatal to its autho- 
rity as an integral portion of the entire 
machinery of Divine revelation. ‘Taking it, 
on the other hand, precisely as we it, 
the remarkable omission now alluded to is a 


of wise caution, which marks deliberate and|gion, is an indisputable fact. With the 
consistent contrivance. The introduction of economy of this arrangement, then, it appears 
the Mosaic law, accordingly, was accom-|impossible for our reason to quarrel, espe- 


panied by the most astounding miracles, and 
its obligatory character established under the 
most terrific sanctions ; and yet the fact of its 
being intended as a provisional substitute 
only for a covenant, which was ultimately to 


striking evidence of the strict consistency of| supersede it, though never brought promi- 


the various component parts of Scripture, one 
with another, and consequently a strong 
internal confirmation of their joint authenti- 
city. 

undion very remarkable instance of the 
forbearance, and (if we were to suppose him 
to have been actuated only by human mo- 
tives) of what might be justly deemed the 
imprudence and inconsistency of Moses, may 
be observed in the fact, that though legislat- 
ing for an infant people, whose future national 
character was intended to be moulded entirely 
upon the pattern of his institutions, and 
doing so under the alleged sanction of divine 
dictation, he still asserts the mere provisional 
character of his own institutions, and express- 
ly declares that they were to be eventually 
superseded by the enactments of some future 
and more perfect legislator. Here is a con- 
tradiction which it were quite impossible to 
reconcile with any admitted and ordinary 
principles of action. What could possibly 
suggest to any reasonable person, professing 
to be armed with the Divine authority, and 
denouncing the most tremendous preternatu- 
ral visitations against any contingent breach 
of his enactments, so strange an idea as that 
of asserting that, after all, the rules which he 
thus peremptorily lays down are destined to 
perish, not from the mere destructive influ- 
ence of time, but from their own comparative 
inferiority to others which are to be subse- 
quently introduced? The anomaly, upon 
every view of the question but one, is quite 
inexplicable. Admitting, however, the truth 
of the whole series of revelation, as contained 
in the entire Bible, not only are we obliged 
to admit the necessity of such an explicit 
declaration, but, also, we cannot but be struck 
with the nicety and delicacy of arrangement 
with which it is introduced. It was obviously 
desirable, at the time of the first promulgation 
of the Mosaic law, that no slur should appear 
to he thrown upon the sanctity and solemnity 
of an institution, which, however temporary 
in its purpose, was still intended to form the 
habits and to command the respect of the 
Israelites, for the space of fifteen centuries; 
and, during that long period, to serve as a 
substitute for the more spiritual dispensation, 
which was eventually destined to occupy its 
place. Now, a prominent declaration of its 
merely provisional character would have been, 
in great measure, destructive of this neces- 
sary degree of deferential respect; and yet, 


nently forward, is still announced with a 
sufficient precision of assertion to produce 
conviction in the mind of any person, who, 
not content with a mere general survey, 


would take the trouble of examining its less 


palpable declarations. In this circumstance, 
we recognise the usual characteristic of pro- 


phecy : that is to say, we find a statement not 


calculated to attract much attention before 
its completion, and yet which, when com- 


pleted, is found to be sufficiently precise to 
satisfy us that its insertion was the result of 


deliberate fore-knowledge. 

The presumed argument against the Divine 
authority of the Old ‘l'estament, derived from 
the very low degree of moral merit manifested 


by the Jews throughout their whole history, 
has been already alluded to in some detail ; 
but it may not, perhaps, be improper to revert 
to it, in this place, for the sake of a few more 


observations which the subject will admit. 


The great force of this objection is, as it 
would seem, broken down at once, if we grant 
that, presuming that God prefers accomplish- 
ing his ends through the intervention of 
secondary, and, so far as is possible, what are 


usually deemed natural causes, the selection 


of at Jeast one nation, as the depositories of 
his will, prior to the final communication of 


the Christian system, was rendered absolutely 
necessary by that tendency to idolatry which 
forms so striking a characteristic of human 
nature in its undisciplined state. Why man 
was so created, as to be liable to such aber- 
rations, is not for us to discuss. The 
certainty of the fact is quite sufficient for the 
present argument. Had the Mosaic law 
never existed, in other words, had the Jewish 
nation never been thus especially favoured, 
what, as has been already asked, can we 
imagine would have been the reception af- 
forded to the preaching of Christ and of his 
apostles, in the four thousandth year of the 
world? It is not too much to say, that the 
whole moral feeling of mankind would have 
undergone a complete wreck long before that 
time. The degrading effects of barbarism, 
and the scarcely less pernicious consequences 
of false philosophy and selfish casuistry, would 
have succeeded in entirely obliterating all 
that pure sensitiveness of principle on which 
all the internal evidences and all the practical 
value of religion depend. ‘This foremost, and 
otherwise inevitable, evil was undoubtedly 
obviated, in a great measure, by the promul- 






































cially as it appears probable, that, with all 
their defects, the Jews were still as fit instru- 
ments for the purposes of Providence, and as 
little objectionable, on the score of moral 
desert, as any other people of that early period 
in which the selection was made. Our know- 
ledge of the state of society at that epoch is 
confined to what we can collect from the 
sacred writings, with, perhaps, a few very 
uncertain conjectures, derivable from the 
precarious testimony of early pagan writers. 
Europe, if inhabited at all, must at that time 
have been the residence of a mere horde of 
savages : the facts recorded of the Egyptians 
are any thing rather than favourable to them, 
as a humane and polished people, whilst the 
inhabitants of Canaan are known to have been 
polluted by the worst stains which can dis- 
figure human nature. Was, then, the scheme 
of Providence to be suspended, because the 
history of mankind was thus dark and unin- 
viting? Because the whole existing human 
race was vicious, was it therefore to be allow- 
ed to continue so, or to sink still deeper in 
moral degradation, rather than that the divine 
wisdom should avail itself of incidental causes 
for effecting a cure? This is the real ques- 
tion, which the urgers of the above-mention- 
ed objection are bound to anawer, or to aban- 
don their position. The Deist himself admits, 
that the system of God’s government is to 
make the machinery of human passions con- 
duce to the accomplishment of his wise pur- 
poses ; but this admission, if true, is not the 
less so, because we may chance to arrive at it 
through the declarations of an inspired writer, 
rather than through the conclusions of the 
moralist and philosopher. The very peculiar 
position of the Jewish people, with respect to 
the singular covenant under which they were 
placed, affords, however, another most im- 
portant instruction of mankind. In Judaism 
and Christianity we have two parallel but 
opposed cases, of equally authentic divine 
revelation, professedly established upon dis- 
similar, though, with reference to their res- 
pective objects, equally consistent, views of 
God’s moral government. The law of Moses 
displays to our contemplation a perfectly just 
but strictly retributive governor of the uni- 
verse: that of Christ, a reconciled judge, not 
less intrinsically just, but shielding the rigour 
of his justice in the attributes of unbounded 
mercy. In order duly to appreciate the full 
beauty of the latter dispensation, it is quite 
necessary that we would previously have 
accustomed our minds to contemplate the 
rigorous and inflexible enacfments of the 
former. No stronger appeal can possibly be 
made to the feelings of a human being, who 
has recently been rescued from some dread- 
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ful impending danger, than that afforded by 
the retrospect of the very perils from which 
he has providentially escaped. The mind, at 
such a moment, takes a natural delight in re- 
presenting to itself all the horrors with which 
it had been threatened, and contrasting them 
with the tranquillity and security of its present 
position. Such feelings, in a well-construct- 
ed nature, are invariably accompanied by a 
sense of humility, of self-abasement, and of 
gtatiiude to that Power to which it is indebted 


for pratection. 
(To be continued.) 


For ‘“‘ The Friend.’’ 

In a late number of * The Friend,” I ob- 
serve a statement copied from a London pa- 
per, that a new clock had been invented, the 
moving power of which is the descent on an 
inclined plane of a heavy body, of such a 
weight, that its friction counteracted the acce- 
lerating force of gravity, and produced a per- 
fectly equable motion. ‘That a clock may 
have been made, the moving power of which 
was a weight descending on an inclined plane, 
instead of moving in free space, I do not 
doubt—but the equable otion must have been 
produced by some machinery counteracting 
the accelerating force of gravity, such as the 
pendulum for example. ‘The descent of a 


body heavy or light down an inclined plane of 


any inclination, must inevitably be accelerated; 
and as the statement alludéd to, is calculated 
to give erroneous impressions, { wish this 
note may be inserted in “‘ The Friend.” 

A Constant READER. 


AUTUMN WOODS, 
Erg, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of Autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the coloured landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground. 


I roam the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendours glow, 
Where the gay company of trees look down 

On the green fieids below. 


My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks; the sweet southwest, at play, 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leaves are strewn, 
Along the winding way. 
And far in heaven, the while, 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair earth bis quiet smile,— 
The sweetest of the year. 


Where now the solemn shade, 
Verdure and gloom where many branches meet ; 
So grateful, when the noon of summer made 
The valleys sick with heat? 


Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays; the forest depths are bright ; 
Their sunny-coloured foliage, in the breeze, 
Twinkles like beams of light. 


The rivulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its Iden screen, 

And glimmerings of the sun. 


But ’neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe nis flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy, 

Her blush of maiden shame. 


Oh, Autumn! why so soon 
Depart the hues that niake thy forests glad ; 







































THE FRIEND, 


Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 
And leave thee wild and sad! 


Ah! “twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy coloured shades to stray ; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft southwest, 

To rove and dream for aye ; 


And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad—the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour. Bryant. 


A Maeniricent Roap.—Willis, in his twenty-sixth 
“First Impressions of Europe,” gives the following 
beautiful description of the road along the bordersof 
the Mediterranean from Nice to Genoa. 

“It is impossible to conceive a route of more gran- 
deur than this famous road along the Mediterranean 
from Nice to Genoa. It is near a hundred and fifty 
miles, over the edges of mountains bordering the sea 
for the whole distance. The road is cut into the 
sides of the precipice, often hundreds of feet perpen- 
dicular above the surf, descending sometimes into 
the ravines formed by the numerous rivers that cut 
their way to thesea, and mounting immediately again 
to the loftiest summits. It is a dizzy business from be- 
ginning toend. There is no parapet usually, and there 
are thousands of places where half a *shie’ by a timid 
horse would drop you at once some hundred fathoms 
upon rocks wet by the spray of every-sea that breaks 
upon the shore, The loveliest little nests of valleys 
lie between that can be conceived. You will see a 
greer spot, miles below you, in turning the face of a 
rock, and right in the midst, like a handful of plaster 
models on a carpet, a cluster of houses, lying quiet 
in the warm southern exposure, embosomed in every 
thing refreshing to the eye, the mountain sides cul- 
tivated in a large circle around, and the ruins of an 
old castle to a certainty on the eminence above. You 
ascend and descend, and wind in the curves of the 
shore, losing and regaining sight of it constantly, till 
entering at a gate, on the level, you find yourselves 
in a filthy, narrow, half-white-washed town, with a 
population of beggars, priests, and soldiers; not a 
respectable citizen to be seen from one end to the 
other, nor a clean woman, nor a decent house. It is 
so all through Sardinia. The towns from a distance 
lie in the most exquisitely chosen spots possible. A 
river comes down from the hills, and washes the wall, 
the uplands above are always of the very choicest 
shelter and exposure ; you would think that man and 
nature had conspired to complete its convenience and 
beauty. Yet within all is misery, dirt, and super- 
stition. Every corner has a cross, every bench a 
priest, idling in the sun, every door a picture of the 
virgin. You are delighted to emerge once more, and 
get up a mountain to the fresh air.” 



































shore and rescued him from danger. He changed his 
purpose of destroying his own life, and he and his 


dog lived together for many years afterwards.—Bos- 
ton Atlas. 





Scene at the Batile of the Bad Axe— When our tr 
charged the enemy at their defiles near the bank of the 
Mississippi, men, women, and children were seen mix- 
ed t rt, in such a manner as to render it difficult 
to killone and save the other. A young squaw of 
about nineteen stood in the grass at a short distance 
from our line, holding her little girl in her arms, abdut 
four years old. While thus standing apparently un- 
concerned, a ball struck the right arm of the child 
above the elbow, and shattering bone, passed into 
the breast of its young mother, which instantly felled 
her to the ground. fell upon the child and con- 
fined it to the ground also. During the whole battle 
this babe was heard to groan and call for relief, but 
none had time to afford it. When, however, the In- 
dians had retreated from that spot, and the battle had 
nearly subsided, Lieutenant Anderson, of the United 
States army, went to the spot and took from under 
the dead mother her wounded daughter, and brought 
it to the place we had selected for surgical aid. It was 
soon ascertained that its arm must come off, and the 
operation was performed without drawing a tear or a 
shriek. The child was eating a piece of hard biscuit 
during the operation. It was brought to Prairie du 
Chien, and we learn that it had weatly recovered, 

Mosaic Account of the Creation.—An article in a 
recent number of the “ Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal,” (edited by the celebrated Professor Jame- 
son,) commences with the following quotation from 
the greatest of geologists, the late baron Cuvier, res- 
pecting the Hebrew legislator. “His books,” he 
says, “show us, that he had very perfect ideas res- 
pecting several of the highest questions of natural 
philosophy. His cosmogony, especially, considered 
purely in a scientific view, is extremely remarkable ; 
inasmuch as the order which it assigns to the differ- 
ent epochs of creation, is precisely the same as that 
which has been deduced from geological considera- 
tions.” 

“This, then,” says the Journal, “is the issue, in 
the opinion of Baron Cuvier, of that science which 
has been held by many persons to teach conclusions 
at variance with the book of Genesis—when, at last, 
more matured by a series of careful observations and 
legitimate induction, it teaches us precisely what Mo- 
ses had taught more than three thousand years ago.” 





Pals..—A German writer enumerates five species 
of this disease as it prevailed in the times of the 
aposties. 1. Apoplexy, or « paralytic shock which ef- 
fects the whole body. 2. oniseas, which effects 

and yzes one side of the body. 3. Paralegy, 

which paralyzes all the parts of the system below the 
neck. 4. Catalepsy, caused by a contraction of the 
muscles, and withering the whole body, or some mem- 
ber of it; as in the case of the “withered hand.” 
Matt. xii. 10. 5. Cramp, a fearful and most painful 
The animal bas an elegant deer-like appearance,| malady, seizing the limbs and rendering them im- 
standing high on the legs, is active, of a silvery co-|moveable. It does not appear that any species of this 
lour, with a blackish brown mark running along the} disease was cureable by human prescription, but the 
back. It cannot be said, that the species has im | wort species yielded, at once, to apostolic power. 
proved by domestication, for a greater contrast to a 

the dull, shaggy, stubborn denizen of the streets can- 
not beimagined. This is the species of animal term- 
ed the wild ass in the Scripture, of which, it is said, 
they frequent the salt places of the earth, and a proof 
of the truth of this statement is, that the specimen 
now in this country prefers salt water to fresh. 





A remarkable fine specimen of the Onagar, or wild 
ass, has just been received at the Surrey Zoological 
Gardens. It was taken ina pitfall in Astrachan, and 
brought to England in the Victory, captain Biden. 








Diep, at Salem, Mass. suddenly on the 11th of 10th 
month, 1831, Wittiam Frve, aged 84 years. He was 
a respected and worthy member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Although this brief obitua 


notice, thus long de- 
ferred, ma 


now seem out of season, it is believed to 
be due to the memory of this ancient Friend, to bear 
a testimony to his worth, and his exemplary and 
consistent life. 

He was ver ge in the attendance of meet- 
ings, and particularly during the latter years of his 
life he manifested a lively concern for religion, afford- 
ing that delightful spectacle—one far advanced in 
years, green, and growing in piety and works of right- 
eousness, 

He was a steadfast believer in a crucified and risen 
t n , Saviour—in him his hope and confidence was center- 
ing unable to swim, he sunk instantly, but the mo-| ed—and through whose merits he was, we humbly 


ment he rose, the dog seized him by the coat, and| trust, like a shock of fully ri i 
held him above water until assistance came from the} garner of the Lord. ee eee ee 





Some years ugo in Paris there lived a poor French- 
man who had a faithful dog that shared his misery for 
along period. Having made up his mind to commit 
suicide, and unwilling to leave his dog behind him, he 
put a rope around the animal’s neck, tied a large stone 
to it, and then took him in a small boat into the mid- 
dle of the river Seine, with the intent of drowning 
him. In the act of throwing the dog overboard, the 
stone slipped from the rope, the man lost his balance, 
upset the boat, and was plunged into the river. Be- 









For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE DECISION. 
(Continued from page 40.) 

We are glad to find, from the testimony o 
the official organ of the Hicksites, that their 
views of the subordination of meetings have 
undergone a change. Their witnesses stoutly 
and pertinaciously denied, that there was any 
subordination in the inferior, or any control in 
the superior meetings, except so far as the 
inferior chose, and their learned counsel la- 
boured to establish the positions with an earn- 
esiness and ingenuity which, though unsuccess- 
ful, showed how important they considered 
them to the success of their cause. Now, they 
have become very compliant, and go the whole 
length with the Judge, as appears by the fol- 
lowing extracts from Evan’s Review, viz. “ To 
determine the question whether this body [the 
Hicksite preparative meeting at Chesterfield] 
thus constituted, be the true preparative meet- 
ing of Chesterfield to which the trust belongs, 
the Judge goes into an examination of the 
organisation of meetings for discipline, and 
their regular subordination to the yearly meet- 


ing. He supports and illustrates this part of 


his argument at considerable length by refer- 


ence to the discipline, to the practice of 


monthly and quarterly meetings, and to the 
evidence of the witnesses on both sides. Tus 
Is ALL READILY ADMITTED.” 

I think it must require little penetration to 
perceive, that the principles laid down by Judge 
Ewing on this subject, and “ readily admitted” 
by E. Lewis, if carried out, and applied to the 
separation in almost any of the meetings, will 
of itself work the overthrow of all pretence on 


the part of the Hicksites to be the Society of 
Friends. Having established the principle of 


the connection and subordination of meetings 
on a broad and firm basis, the following 
corollary is drawn from it, viz. 

* From this view, it seems to me, establish- 
ed beyond the reach of doubt, that according 
to the constitution of the Society of Friends, 
a preparative meeting must be subordinate to 
and connected with a monthly meeting, which 
is connected with and subordinate to a quar- 
terly meeting, which again is connected with 
and subordinate to a yearly meeting. There 
can be no preparative meeting which is not so 
connected and subordinate. To descend from 
generals to particulars, every preparative 

- meeting within the bounds of the yearly meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, is, and must be connected 
with, and subordinate to, a monthly meeting 
connected with, and subordinate to, a quat- 
terly meeting, which is connected with ane 
subordinate to, that yearly meeting. There 
can be no preparative meeting within those 
bounds, which is not so connected and subor- 
dinate. From this constitutional principle, 
the following rule results as acorollary. Every 
preparative meeting within those bounds, 
which is, through and by its appropriate links, 
connected with, and subordinate to, the yearly 
meeting of Philadelphia, is a ‘ preparative 
meeting of the people called Quakers ;’ and 


any preparative meeting or assemblage of 


persons, calling themselves a preparative 
meeting, not thus connected and subordinate, 
is not a preparative meeting of that people.” 






surer of the school fund. 





_ THE FRIEND. 
The Judge, then, states that he shall not 
examime or decide certain mooted points which, 
he thinks, not necessarily involved in this part 
of the argument, and proceeds to show, that 
the general doctrine of connection and subor- 
dination has been expressely applied to the 
preparative meeting of Chesterfield. In doing 
this he quotes considerably from the testimony 
of witn on both sides, to show the claims 
which h set up for the originality and 
genuineness of the respective societies or meet- 
ings to which they belong—when he observes, 

“Tt thus appears there were and are, two 
distinct bodies, each claiming to be the 
Chesterfield preparative meeting of Friends 
at Crosswicks, and each claiming to be the 
same meeting under whose care the school 
fund was placed, and yet, de jure, remains. 
I stop here a moment, to fix the time when 
these bodies were distinctly and separately 


organised, in order to ascertain whether it 


was before the appointment of Decow, as trea- 


the connection, it may be useful to look also 
to the higher meetings. The separation in 
the Burlington quarterly meeting appears to 
have occurred in the eleventh month, 1827. 


Samuel Emlen, 1 vol. Evid. 325; Josiah 
Gaskill, 2 vol. Evid. 301; Charles Stokes, 2 


vol. Evid. 207. The latter witness says, he 
‘attended the Burlington quarterly meeting 
in the eleventh month, 1827. At that meet- 
ing a separation did take place.” And in 
answer (229) to this question, “ After the 
separation of which you have spoken, in 1827, 
did your quarterly meeting consider itself as 
a constituent branch of the yearly meeting 
held at Arch street, Philadelphia, on the third 
second day of fourth month?’ He answered, 
‘The quarterly meeting considered itself a 





month, 1827. Samuel Emlen, 1 vol. Evid. 
325 ; Samuel Craft, 1 vol. Evid. 339, 347 ; 
Josiah Gaskill, 2 vol. Evid. 286. The latter 
witness says, (287), that after those who 
separated, left the preparative meeting, the 
meeting proceeded in first month, 1828, to 
appoint trustees of the school fund, and that 
Decow was appointed treasurer at the same 
meeting. The testimony of James Brown is 
very explicit and satisfactory on this topic, 
and its importance, from the station he held 
as clerk of the meeting, has been already 
suggested. He says, 2 vol. Evid. 323, that 
the appointment of Stacy Decow as treasurer 
of the school fund, was made after the time 
when the separation of the preparative meet- 
ing of Chesterfield into two bodies or meet- 
ings, each calling themselves the Chesterfield 
preparative meeting, took place. 

“Jt thus clearly appears, that before the 
appointment of Decow as treasurer, there 
were formed and existed, two distinct bodies, 


And on account of|claiming to be the Chesterfield preparative 


meeting of Friends ; the one of them con- 
nected with a body calling itself the ancient 
yearty meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, 
which holds its sessions on the third second 
day of April in a meeting-house on Arch 
street, and the other, and by which Decow 
was appointed, which disclaims all connection 
with the above mentioned yearly meeting, is 
connected with another body calling itself the 
ancient yearly meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia, which holds its sessions on the second 
second day of April in a meeting-house on 
Green street. It also appears there are two 
separate bodies, styling themselves and claim- 
ing to be, the ancient and constitutional yearly 
meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. There 
is, however, and there can be, as is asserted 


constituent branch of the yearly meeting of|and admitted by all, but one ancient yearly 


Philadelphia, which had been held some years 
previously at the Arch street house, on the 
third second day of fourth month ; but which, 
owing to the circumstances which had grown 
out of the unsettled and divided state of soci- 
ety, it was concluded, should be held on the 
second second day of fourth month.’ 

“ The separation in the monthly meeting 
of Chesterfield, or the session of two distinct 
bodies, and the transaction of business sepa- 
rately by these bodies, took place as early as 
ninth or tenth month, 1827. Samuel Emlen, 
1 vol. Evid. 324, 328, 331; Samuel Craft, 1 
vol. Evid. 336, 337; Josiah Gaskill, 2 vol. 
Evid. 284. He fixes the time, the tenth 
month, 1827, and says, ‘ There did a separa- 
tion take place in Chesterfield monthly meet- 
ing in that month.’ He farther states, (296,) 
that the Chesterfield monthly meeting with 
which he was united, did, at their meeting in 
that month, appoint representatives on behalf 
of that meeting, to attend the contemplated 
yearly meeting to be held in Philadelphia, in 
that same month; and in this respect he is 
fully supported by the book of minutes, which 
is before us as an exhibit; and he farther 
testifies, that the representatives, with one 
exception, attended the yearly meeting in the 
tenth month, 1827. 

“ The separation in the preparative meeting 
of Chesterfield, bears date in the twelfth 


meeting, and but one body entitled to that 
appellation. This truth is distinctly admitted 
by the pleadings of the parties; it is plainly 
asserted by the book of discipline, which all 
who claim to be of the Society of Friends, as 
do all the parties, and if my memory is cor- 
rect, all the witnesses, in the cause, unquali- 
fiedly admit to be their standard and their 
guide; and it is testified by several of the 
witnesses, whose depositions I have already 
noticed ; to which may be added that of Halli- 
day Jackson, an intelligent and well informed 
witness examined on the part of Decow, 2 rol. 
Evid. 155.” 

All the previous reasoning on the subject of 
the connection of meetings is designed to lead 
to an important point, which is well expressed 
in the following words :— 

“We are now brought to the inquiry, 
which of these two bodies or mectings is 
the ancient yearly meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia; an inquiry which, if I may 
judge from my own feelings and reflections, 
is of the deepest interest and importance. 
There is, and can be but one Chesterfield 
preparative meeting of the Society of Friends. 
There is, and can be but one yearly meeting. 
A preparative meeting mustybe connected 
with the yearly meeting of Philadelphia, and 
without such connection, no assemblage is a 
preparative meeting. One of these bodies, 
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or preparative meetings, is connected with} fixed, so remain, until ‘ the voice of the body,’ 
the one, and the other with the other of the|‘in a yearly meeting capacity,’ which -alone 
yearly meetings» Which then is the yearly| has the power and right ‘to govern its own 
meeting? Or, to confine our inquiry within| proceedings,’ shall resolve on and enact a 
the only requisite range, is the meeting or|change. Such, is certainly the rule of con- 
body assembling on the second second day of|stitutional law, as applicable to this body ; 
the fourth month at Green street, the ancient| and such was their own practical construction 
yearly meeting? If it is, Decow is the trea-| of it, in the year 1798, when in the conscien- 
surer. If not, as [ have already shown, Hen-| tious discharge of duty, they ed, un- 
drickson, once the acknowledged treasurer} deterred by the ravages of pestilenc® and the 
and the obligee, named as such in the bond,| arrows of death. From the year 1685, for 
is entitled to the money. When such conse-| nearly a century and a half, this body held its 
quences hang on this question, may I not/ periodical sessions ; for years, alternately at 
call it interesting and important? May [ not) Burlington and Philadelphia, and finally in 
stand excused, if I approach it with great) the latter city alone; and there, successively, 
anxiety and deep solicitude ?”’ at their houses on Pine street, on Keyes’ 
It'is not at all surprising, that in approach-| alley, and on Arch street. Changes in time 
ing a question, upon which the great subject|and place have occurred ; but always by a 
at issue must turn, and contemplating the im-| previous resolve, by ‘ the voice of that body,’ 
portant bearing which the decision must have|* in a yearly meeting capacity.’ In 1811, the 
upon the civil and religious rights of a large) place was fixed in the meeting-house, on Arch 
body of his fellow citizens, a mind so sensitive) street. In 1798, the time was changed to the 
and conscientious as Judge Ewing’s should have | third second day of the fourth month of each 
feltdeeply the great responsibility which rested | year; and by the book of discipline, promul- 
on him, and almost shrink from the arduous) ged by the yearly meeting in 1806, and, as 
duty to which he was called. He commé@nces| already observed, the acknowledged constitu- 
his observations by taking a cursory view of|tion of this religious community, the latter 
the first institution of Philadelphia yearly meet-| day is declared the period for its convention. 
ing, as follows, viz. No other day is mentioned ; no other day is 
« In the latter part of the seventeenth cen-| provided for under any circumstances; nor 
tury, and ata very early period in the pro-|is any occasional, intermediate, or special 
of the settlement of "New Jersey and| meeting authorised. 
Pennsylvania, the number and condition of} “In the year 1826, at the prescribed time 
the followers of George Fox, or the people| and place, a meeting was held. After the 
called Quakers, rendered it desirable they | transaction of its business, it adjourned, ac- 
should be brought under a common head, | cording to the ancient and wonted form, ‘ to 
according to the form of ecclesiastical go-|meet in the next year at the usual time.’ 
vernment adopted in England, and already|This body thus convened and thus adjourned,| dispensation, they produce little practical ef- 
existing in some of the more ancient colonies. | was, without dispute, the Philadelphia yearly| foct on our conduct and converse. We want 
In the year 1681 or 1685, (the precise time | meeting of Friends. On the third secénd|to be turned from profession to practice— 
seems to be controverted, and cannot influ-|day of April, 1827, at the house on Arch| from empty admiration of the Gospel to daily 
ence our present pursuits) a yearly meeting! street, the designated time and place, a meet-| and hourly performance of its important du- 
was established, comprehending the provinces ing assembled. It was composed of the re-|ties. Instead of filling our heads with ab- 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, and the presentatives from the several quarterly meet-| stract notions of its reasonableness and fitness, 
members of that religious Society and their! ings, and of all such individuals as inclination| and its adaptation to the necessities of an in- 
already organized meetings and judicatories or duty had brought together. The regular|tellectual being circumstanced as man, we 
of inferior grades. This body was not a mere | constituent parts were there. Those who are| need to have our hearts brought under its re- 
incidental, casual, disconnected assemblage, since sv openly divided by name, perhaps by| generating and sanctifying influences, that we 
convening without previous arrangement, | feeling, peradventure by principles, then sat| may realize by blessed experience the pure 
ceasing to exist when its members separated, | down together; one in form, if not in spirit ;| and heavenly results which flow from it. To 
and formed anew when individuals came to-| in unity of body, if not of mind. The clerk/us especially who are in the morning of life, 
gether again at some subsequent time. It) of the preceding year, according to ancient it is of great importance to establish the habit 
was a regularly organized and established/rule, opened the meeting in due order, for| of constant reference to the practical effects 
body, holding stated sessions, corresponding| however simple, there was, nevertheless, an/|of this heavenly influence in all we think, or 
with other bodies of the same religious deno-| established ceremony. The representatives) say, or do; because, from a variety of circum- 
mination, consulting together for the welfare| were called, certificates of visiting strangers] stances, the youthful mind is peculiarly liable 
of a portion of their church and jts members,| were received, epistles from corresponding] to be drawn away from it, and subjected to 
the ultimate arbiter of all differences, and the! bodies were read, committees were arranged,| the power of adverse feelings and principles. 
common head and governor of all belonging) the usual affairs of the occasion were trans-| Conversation, properly conducted, is one of 
to the Society of Friends, within its jurisdic-| acted in unity and peace. The representa-|the most pleasing and fertile sources of in- 
tion, which extended over the territories just 


tives were, in wonted manner, desired to abide| struction and delight. The interchange and 
mentioned, while they were called provinces, | for the next step in the progress of business.|comparison of sentiments, the strength and 
and since they assumed the name and rank of| This body thus convened, was assuredly the 


support we derive from the coincidence be- 
states. ‘The meetings of this body were held| yearly meeting ; and up to the close of the|tween the views which have been impressed 
annually, as its name imports, and as long and forenoon, it sustained its constitutional exist-|on our minds and those of others—the oppor- 
steady usage has wrought into a part of its}ence. If that assemblage ceased to be the|tunity it offers for correcting errors into 
essential structure. The time and place of) Philadelphia yearly meeting, something which| which we may have fallen, or deriving in- 
convention are subject to its control, and have,| occurred subsequent to the close of the first| struction from the resources of minds better 
accordingly, in several instances, been fixed | sitting must have wrought out that result.” | cultivated than our own, the consolation im- 
and altered by it. The time and place, how- (To be continued.) parted by the sympathy of our friends, the 
ever, when and where only the body can con- comfort under affliction, the encouragement 
stitutionally assemble and act, must, when — to a religious life, and the cheering prospects 


























































For “ The Friend.”” 
CONVERSATION. 


There are few sources of enjoyment con- 
nected with this mixed and imperfect state of 
being, which yield more satisfaction than the 
company and conversation of sensible and 
well educated young persons. There is 
something in the innocent cheerfulness and vi- 
vacity of youth peculiarly calculated to soothe 
and animate the weary spirit, and to lighten 
the burden of care and anxiety which neces- 
sarily attends the pursuits of business. ‘The 
very countenances of guileless young people 
possess a charm which sheds a pleasing influ- 
ence over the mind, and awakens the strong- 
est interest for their welfare and happiness. 
In contemplating the future destiny of the ris- 
ing generation, and the important posts they 
must ere long fill on the stage of life, who can 
avoid the kindling of ardent desire for their 
intellectual, moral, and religious cultivation ? 
—who can conscientiously withhold his aid 
from promoting those means which are de- 
signed to prepare and qualify them for acting 
that part with dignity and propriety? In the 
present enlightened age of the world, when 
the pure precepts of the gospel are generally 
admitted to be of primary obligation, and their 
influence in forming a virtuous character so 
universally acknowledged, any argument in 
defence of these received truths would seem 
superfluous. But however extensively these 
positions may be received and professed, 
there is reason to fear that they are too 
much disregarded in the daily routine of life, 
and that while we profess to believe and ad- 
mire the religion and morality of the Christian 
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————————————— eee 
which it holds out for the world to come—all| versation, it is well for us to remember, that| eternal world, should rest contented in igno- 
these and many more which might be enume-'he who cannot lie, declares, “ By thy words) rance of the beauties and treasures it contains? 
rated, are so many rich sources of enjoyment thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou| And is it any less astonishing, that with a fuil 
or profit which the noble faculty of speech} shalt be condemned.” knowledge of our immortal destiny, created 
opens to the human mind. WhenI contem-| We need not be surprised, that the apostles) to live for ever, either in happiness or misery, 
plate all these, and consider how much good/of our Lord, with these solemn declarations| and all professing to aim at an admittance 
young persons may derive and impart by the|engraven on their hearts, should have been so) into the kingdom of heaven, we should be 
proper exercise of this faculty, I am mortified| watchful over their words, and enjoined on| ashamed or afraid to speak a word to each 
and pained to see how greatly we trifle with|the believers with so much earnestness to| other, respecting the good land to which we 
and misuse one of the choicest gifts which)“ let their conversation be such as became the| are travelling, and the pleasures, the difficul- 
our beneficent Creator has conferred upon us.| gospel of Christ.”” What could be more com-| ties, or afflictions, which are to be met with 
It requires no very attentive observation to| prehensive or impressive than the exhorta-|in the way? Why is it that we are so un- 
convince us, that the manner in which a large} tions of the apostle Peter,— As he which| willing to be engaged in teligious conversa- 
portion of time is spent in youthful society, is| hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all| tion, or to appear serious incompany? If we 
such as to yield neither instruction nor ration-| manner of conversation ;” and after alluding|were risen with Christ, and seeking those 
al satisfaction. The topics of conversation|to the coming of the last day, in which the| things which are above, where Christ sitteth 
are of the most frivolous character, and too| heavens shall pass away with a great noise,|at the right hand of God, our conversation 
often are not free from the just censure whichj and the earth also, and the works that are| would be in heaven and on heavenly things; 
belongs to “evil communications.” Take) therein, shall be burned up, he adds, ‘ Seeing} we should delight to talk to each other of the 
for example the evening parties which assem-| then that all these things shall be dissolved,| blessed company of saints and angels to 
ble at the houses of Friends, and which are| what manner of persons ought ye to be, in all| whose society we were hastening—of the 
chiefly composed of the children of members,| holy conversation and godliness?” “Our con-|joys of God’s salvation which were in store 
and let us seriously ask ourselves whether the} versation,” says another apostle, “is in hea-| for the righteous, and to cheer and animate 
discourse which passes there is calculated to|ven”—and the Psalmist, in allusion to the|each other by holy communion as we walked 
improve the mind, or afford it any solid en-|importance of watchfulness over our words,| by the way, through the rugged paths of this 
joyment—or whether on the contrary its| declares in the name of the Most High, “ to| world, and were sometimes sad. But, ah! 
direct tendency is not to dissipate every thing| him that ordereth his conversation aright will| when and where do we ever hear such sounds 
like sober rational thought,—to degrade the|] show my salvation.” It is only necessary} in these days? Not in the houses of Friends 
intellect, and lay the foundation for bitier|to refer to these passages of holy Scripture, to| —not among the-youth of our religious Soci- 
and painful retrospection. Could we be per-| exhibit the striking contrast between the con-| ety—a few rare cases here and there except- 
suaded, for once, to make the experiment of|duct.and precepts of pious men in former|ed; almost any thing else is preferred to 
taking an accurate memorandum of all that is| days, and that of too many young people in| serious conversation, and they who venture to 































said at one such party, we should blusb to see 
the record of our own folly, and be ashamed that 
that should meet the eye of others with which 
we had not scrupled to fill their cars. The 
journal of e large company for a whole even- 
ing might be sifted again and again without 
our being able to separate from the chaff one 
grain of sound sense, or discovering a single 
idea worthy of an intelligent and cultivated 
mind. How often is it the case, after return- 
ing from such society, and retiring to the 
chamber, where sober reason has resumed her 
sway, that the mind is covered with sorrow 
and distress in reviewing the manner which 
we have spent the evening. Every serious 
impression has been dissipated or discarded, 
the mind stripped of all that is good—empty 
and poor, it has nothing to rest upon with 
the least comfort or satisfaction, and turns 
away with disgust and remorse from the scenes 
of vanity and mirth in which it has been par- 
ticipating. It is.not my wish to censure 
harshly or unjustly, but to draw a faithful 
picture of what passes almost every day un- 
der our notice, and which from its very fre- 
quency has ceased to engaye our serious 


attention. If we feel mortified at the idea of} graphy, chronology ot biography—its moral or 


having our conversation noted down and pub- 
lished before the world, let us remember, that 
it is all known to one whose disapprobation 
is more to be dreaded than that of all man- 
kind, even to Him who is ever present to 
our thoughts, and from whose omnipresent eye 
no word or deed can possibly be concealed. 
He has solemnly assured us, that “ for every 
idle word we speak, we shall give account at 
the day of judgment,” and however we may 
persuade ourselves, that the reckoning of that 























our times, the greater part of whose lives is 
spent in vanity and trifling conversation. 
There cannot be a doubt, that, however we 
may look upon it as a subject of trivial char- 
acter, the sin of idle unmeaning conversation 
is a most serious one, and the frequency and 
thoughtlessness with which we practise it 
must swell the account against us to an over- 
whelming extent. Our young friends are 


introduce it, are too often looked upon as 
intruders or disturbers of the mirth and hila- 
rity which prevail. 1 am far from supposing, 
that ali our conversation is to be of a religious 
eharacter—or that we are to make the selemn 
truths of the gospel the theme of common 
discourse ; but certain it is that if they held 
the sway in our hearts to which they are justly 
entitled, their influence would appear in our 
searcely aware of this—they seem to forget| daily association with each other, and render 
the purposes of conversation, and to imagine,|all our conversation such as becometh the gos- 
that if it does but fill up the time, all is gained | pel of Christ. 

that is worth aiming at. There are so many} Iam anxiously solicitous, that the daily 
topics of interesting and instructive discourse, | and systematic study of the holy Scriptures 
and the modern improvements in literature,| should become a more common employment 
science, and the arts, have thrown open such| among the youth of our Society. 1 am per- 
a rich and spacious field for intellectual cul-|suaded, it would elevate and refine their 
tivation, that it is deeply to be regretted our| minds—give them clearer and better ideas on 
time should be wasted in the foolish chit chat} many important topics, and establish more 
which so much obtains at the present day.| firmly those moral and religious principles 
There is anothet source of interesting and| which form the only solid basis for their fu- 
improving conversation which is in itself an| ture characters, or on which they can with any 
inexhaustible treasure. I mean the study of|certainty rest their hopes and prospects for 
the Bible. Whether we take the history of| the world which is to come. One hour de- 
the Bible in its several divisions of civil, eccle-| voted daily to that blessed book, with a mind 
siastical, political, or natural; or its geo-| awake to its high value and importance, could 
not fail to yield us important benefits, and 
impart to the mind more real enjoyment and 
satisfaction than is to be found in all the 
empty show and vain conversation that pase 
among the gay and fashionable world. Im- 
mortal beings, created for a noble purpose, 
gifted with intellectual powers of high order, 
and capable of vast improvement, designed 
to iastruct, comfort, and support each other in 
the pilgrimage of life, and finally to join the 
society of the blessed in the kingéom of God 
—it surely becomes us to ponder our high, 


religious precepts, or the coincident relation 
which subsists between the sacred narratives 
and those penned by profane authors—the 
wonderful prophecies which are spread over 
its inspired pages, and the no less miraculous 
fulfilment of them which future ages unfold, 
each one of these presents a theme of delight- 
ful and instructive study, which would supply 
us with ample materials for rational and im- 
proving conversation. Is it not passing 
strange, that a people professing to view that 


awful day will not descend to the trifling|holy volume as the inspired record of the re-| original and glorious destiny, and in all we 
particulars of tea-table talk or parlour con-|ligion on which they build their hopes for an/do or say, to act consistently with them, and 
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with the perfect example of Him whose lips| trashy romances, silly poetry, and seductive |from various neighbourhoods, representin8 
spake unadvisedly, but- who was holy, harm-|tales? It is idle to suppose, that our young distant interests, and counteracting, in this 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners. | people can be kept from books. Our Society manner, the tendency to local partialities, 
S. T. has been labouring for years in the cause of| which is inseparable from a small number of 
— education, and it has become a duty to guide | associates of the same town or village. 
To the Editor of “The Friend.” {and inform the taste for reading, which it has An Otp Svupscriner. 
Being somewhat of an idle man, I happened, awakened. We ought to be provided with a 
a few days ago, tostep into the office of « T . mee oe ; — ee not THE FRIEND. 
i , iter away a few minutes, and to the celebration of the warlike and destruc- it wie eh 
ween vapeclt enth iii over the subscrip- tive passions, but to the illustration of the ‘ ELEVENTH MONTH, are Neene 
tion register that is kept there. ‘The changes triumphs of humanity and religion ; with poe-| “we discontinued our weekly record respect- 
which take place in this list, are most numer- |try—not ee 0 ee ee ing Cholera, with the intention, at some future 
ous at the close of each volume, and I was) propensities of our kind—not cherishing mor-|iine to furnish a summary statement of its 
progress through the United States, which we 













gratified in observing a slow but steady in-| bid sensibilities and enervating pleasures, but 
crease in the number of subscribers. Among |poetry—inspired amidst homebred enjoyments 











the names entered, of persons who wished to 
discontinue the paper, I noticed a few whose 
sentiments I knew to be favourable to it, and 
whose circumstances in life were at least much 
above poverty. It is not my business to judge 
of the motives of others, and I presume, that 
there are good reasons to be found, for not 
taking “The Friend.” As it is a great fa- 
vourite of mine, however, these reasons are 
not very obvious to me, and are outweighed 
by other considerations of greater moment. 

Let us, then, try to estimate the value of a 
journal devoted to the interests of our Society, 
and conducted with an honest desire to render 
it unexceptionable, both as to its original and 
selected matter. - 

I waive in the first place any claim to more 


than ordinary respectability in the character of| members of our Society. 


its original essays. The reader of course will 
form his own judgment upon this matter. To 
the city reader, pampered by our literary restau- 
rateurs, the bill of fare may seem coarse and 
homely, and methinks I hear him exclaiming 
with a sneer at its “ salt and dried recurring 
ever.”” To him who devours all the new pub. 
lications of the day, much of the matter from 
that source in “ The Friend’ must have lost 
its novelty. And so likewise to the person 
familiar with all the writings of our early 
Friends, the frequent selections from their 
works inust be like a thrice told tale. 

Yet these departments of the journal are 
those which I esteem the most highly, and if 
there were still less original matter than has 
hitherto been contributed, the paper ought in 


my opinion to be supported for the sake of|that I heard of some Friends who left their 


these. A very large portion of the subscri- 
bers—two-thirds at least of the whole number, 
live in situations where they have not a ready 
access to the new books, except partially 
through the medium of newspaper extracts ; 
and find it still more difficult to obtain the 
writings of our early Friends, which are mostly 
out of print in this country. To those who 
are thus situated, I would earnestly commend 
«The Friend.” They may feel assured, I 
think, that the future volumes will, like the 
past, be such as they can introduce without 
fear into their families ; that the religious part 
of the work will contain nothing inconsistent 
with our principles, and the literary nothing 
that has not in view the improvement of the 
understanding, or rational and allowable, be- 
cause instructive entertainment. And let me 
ask, if a paper of this character is not incom- 
parably more suitable for a Friend's family 


than the common newspaper—abounding with |contributors to its columns are, themselves, 


still keep in view. Since its appearance and 
decline at Baltimore, Norfolk, and Richmond, 
its movement has continued southward and 
westward. At Cincinnati, the disease ap- 
pears to have prevailed to an extent and with 
a virulence not exceeded, perhaps, in any 
other portion of our country;—it has also af- 
flicted several other places in the western 
country; and from late accounts, there seems 
no doubt that New Orleans has not escaped 
the visitation, which, with the existence, at the 
same time, of the yellow fever, is the occasion 
of much excitement and alarm there. 


and homebred duties—kindling our love of 
the works of God, and shedding grace and 
beauty along the course of private life. 

I think, that every attempt should be en- 
couraged, to widen the circle of our innocent 
enjoyments, to enlist our taste and our affec- 
tions on the side of our principles, to build up 
our most cherished associations on the founda- 
tion of Quakerism. 


It is for these reasons, that I wish the editor 
to persevere in the course he has adopted, and 
that I desire the increasing circulation of the 
paper. At the same time I think that some 
improvements could be introduced, that would 
much enhance the value of our journal. What 
is there to prevent its being made a general 
record of circumstances interesting to the 
For example :—Of 
the time of holding meetings—of meetings es- 
tablished or laid down—of the progress of 
education—-statistical and historical notices of 
the settlements of Friends in America, and 
various other matters of this nature. | 
observed, in a former volume, a statement of 
the time and place of holding all the subordi- 
nate meetings of one of cur quarterly meet- 
ings. I was much pleased with the statement, 
and fully expected that its manifest utility 
would induce the preparation of similar 
accounts of all the quarterly meetings on this 
continent. It would cost but little trouble to 
any one to prepare such an account of the 
meetings in his own quarter, and the state- 
ment would often be of great use to Friends 
travelling in the ministry. It was but lately 




































It is mentioned, in an eastern paper, that Rufus 
Spaulding and Samuel Osgood, ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal church in New England, have 
been appointed by the bishops as missionaries to la- 
bour in Liberia (Africa), and among the natives in 
its vicinity. It appears, also, by an article in the 
“ African Repository,” that Melville B. Cox, another 
minister among the Methodists, is about to embark, 
with his wife, onthe same errand—as likewise two 
young men, appointed by the Foreign Mission 
Society of the Presbyterian church. 





X. Y. was not in time for the present, but will have 
a place in our next number. 

——  ——e————O 

Diep, in Philadelphia, on the Ist instant, Exizasgru 
M. Srantey, wife of Jesse Stanley, in the 36th year of 
her age. She was a remarkable example of patience 
and fortitude under suffering, and of unshaken confi- 
dence in the wisdom and goodness of Providence in 
all her afflictions, 

She was faithful in the attendance of religious 
meetings, when her health permitted; and her solici- 
tude that all her household should omit none of their 
religious duties was very impressive. At times, when 
others thought her tuo unwell to leave alone, she 
would earnestiy request all of the family to go to 
meeting, saying—that her mind would be with them. 

The disease of which she died was of several years 
continuance, and often very painful, in which time she 
was never known to murmur, but often appeared in 
supplication to her Divine Master for mercy, and 
patience to bear her sufferings. During her last ill- 
ness, she uttered many weighty expressions, and fre- 

uently signified her readiness and willingness to 
part whenever it should be the Lord's will. 


———OOOOOO—O—O—O—O—OO—eaeaeaeaeee 


Sewell’s History. 

The new edition of Sewell’s history, with the 
narratives of Richard Seller, and William 
Moore, and John Philly annexed, is published 
and ready for delivery. The price in one 
volume, bound in the best sheep, is $2 50, 
and in two volumes, sheep, $3. It may be 
had on application to 


home to travel more than a hundred miles, to 
attend a certain meeting, and who found, after 
travelling some distance, that they had been 
misinformed of the time of its being held, 
which had already passed. 

Information of this kind, which is only to be 
obtained from Friends living in the respective 
neighbourhoods, would prevent many such 
miscalculations, and is more needed than ever 
on account of the great changes which the 
Hicksite schism has produced. 

I hope the conductors of “The Friend” 
will bear in mind, that although their journal 
is published in Philadelphia, we were told that 
it was established for no local purposes, and is 
neither for Philadelphia nor Pennsylvania, but 
for the interests of the whole Society; and, on 
the other hand, I hope that Friends at a dis- 
tance will remember that it is almost impossible 
for it to avoid a local character, unless the 


Tomas Evans, 
N. E. corner of 3d and Spruce streets ; 
Urtan Hont, 
No. 19, North Third street. 
Philadelphia, 11th mo. 14th, 1832. 





